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The Doomed Man. 


A point, we know not where, 


Te 


that limit is to die, 


o die as if by stealth ; 
it does not quench the beaming eye, 


Or pale the glow of 


health. 


The conacience may be still at ense, 
The spirits light and gay ; 

That which & pleasing still may please 
And care be thrust away. 


But on that forehead God has set, 


Indelibly, a mark, 


Inseen by man, for man as yet 
is b and in the dark. 


And yet the doom’d man’s path below 
He did not, does not, will not know 
Or feel that he ia doomed. 


He knows, he feels that ell is weil, 
calmed 


O! where is this mysterious bourne, 


By.which our 


is crossed ; 
Beyond which, God himself hath sworn, 
+t he who goes is lost’ 


How far may we go in sin? 


How leng will God 


forbear 


| does end ¥ and where bevin 
Where hope 


The confines of 


An-answer from the skies js sent: 
* Ve that from God depart! 

While it is called to-day, Repent! 
And harden not your heart. 


HMliscelloucous. 
‘THE WORSHIP OF GOLD. 


It is curious to look back on tc fatal and. 
universal prevalence of Gold-worship re- 
corded in the history of our race, from the 
period when Midas became its victim, and 


the 


boy chased the rainbow to find the pot 


of treasure at its fopt, to the days when the 
alchemist offered his all a burnt-sacrilice on 
the altar; until we reach the present time, 
when, although the manner of its worship 


has changed, the old 
spirt the same. 


idolatry remains 


One or two anecdotes il- 


lustrative of the passion tor gold worship 
may not prove uninteresting. 
The hero of our first story—a chamois 
hunter of the Swiss Alps—was for many 
years of his existence an absolute stranger 
to the very sight of gold, He dwelt ura 
mountain chalet, in the peaceful contentment 
and ignorant simplicity of former ages—lord 
of his own freedom; with nature tor his do- 
main, and the tleet Alpine creatures for his 
subjects. By some unfortunate chance, how- 
ever, he moved from this dwelling of bis 
youth to the lower station, and to the side 
of a pass frequented by travelers, towards 


whom he was f 


uently called . 1 to exer- 


cise hospitality. His services, ai. the shel- 


ter he afford 


, were occasionally rewarded 


with gold, which, though of little actual use 


or 


ue to him as-a circulating medium, 


gradually exercised a strange fascination 
over his senses. He hoarded his guineas 
with the doting fondness of the miser ; he 
looked on them with more pleasure than on 
the faces of his children; and listened to 
their chink with a satisfaction no tone of 
household love or sweet Alpine melody 


could call forth. It chanced one 
our hunter, in the pursuit of his. ordi 


that 
inary 


avocation, perceived a tiny cavern hitherto 
unknown he him. He determined to snatch, 
his hasty noontide meal beneath its shelter ; 
and in order to enter it, rolled away a block 


ef stone which 


the mouth of the 


tissare. To his amazement, its removal pre- 
hin hole, in Which a 


vase of consi 


erable sizé was buried. He 


removed the lid, and there, fresh and bright, 
as if they were coins of yesterday, glitterec 


bf lone 
took them in 


a multitude of 


pieces, 
particles of ore. A 
was before | 


3 


delight. He 
how bed 
hiding-p , Or w 


to 


Be 


word 


4 


- difficult 


ing faces of those he weld’ loved: wei} 
al 


forgotien. Only when.the gathering 


drove him from. his hoard did he, 


think of using his fowling-piece, and scanty 
was the mOn this obtmined. In order 
was necessary ior him te stretch hunself 
at full length before the entrance te the 
little hollow; his Nead‘and shoulders to the 


. | waist ne thus within the cave, immedi- 


ately ide. The cliff above the 
was nearly perpendicular, and been 
much split and’shaken by the frosts since 


avalanche had deprived it of its crown 


or unconscious. One morning while lying 
prone, repeating for the fiftieth time his 
daily counting of the old coins, a portion of 
the rock detached itself slowly, and falling 
on his waist, pinned him to the earth, with- 


-}out however crushing or greatly injuring 


him. He uttered a loud cry, and made des- 
rate exertions to raise it and free himself, 
ut in vain; a force beyond his strength to 
resist had fixed him to the spot of his unhal- 
lowed and insane devotion. Imagination 
can scarcely conceive a more fearful death 
than the slow lingering one of bodily tor- 
ture and starvation that must have followed. 
He was of course sought for as soon as 
missed; but the spot was unknown even to 
the most practised hunters, and it was more 
than a week before the body was discov- 
ered. The surprise and horror of his fam- 
ily may be imagined. They had never 
been able to,comprehend his altered con- 
duct and mysterious disappearances; all 


| was explained, however, when the huge 


stone being removed, he was found—per- 
haps from his position involuntarily — 
clutching in his dead fingers the fatal gold. 

We relate this incident on the authority 
of a Swiss lady who had seen the cave, and 
who assured us that the simplé mountain- 
cers avoid the spot with superstitious horror. 
To them there mnst have appeared to be 
some strange magic in the hidden treasure ; 
and so to the calmest judgment it would 
seem, when in the ordinary course of ‘tife 
we behold, not only the}fearful and painful 
sacrifices made for the attainment of gold, 
but the court paid, the homage offered to its 


gaining any thing by their reverence for the 
} mere name of wealth. 

To come nearer home, our village at one 
time rejoiced in a gold worshiper, whose 
history is worth relating. Whilestill young, 
and taking our daily walk with our nurse, 
we observed an old man working at the re- 

irs of some miserably dismantled houses, 

fe was a tall, gaunt personage, painfully 
meagre, and very ragged. His jawbones 
protruded distressingly, and his poor thin 
elbows leoked so sharp, that one could have 
fancied that they had cut their way through 
the torn coat that no longer covered them. 
We pitied, and with childlike sympathy and 
treedom made acquaintance with him; al- 
ways: pausing to speak to him when we 
massed the spot on which he labored. Some- 
times a littl® boy, a fair delicate child was 
with him, assisting in the work as far as his 
uge allowed; and with this young creature 
we grew intimate, and were at length led 
by him to the old man’s home. It was.a 
very large, old-fashioned farm-house, but so 
much out of repair that only three or four 
rooms were habitable. These, however, 
were kept in exquisite order by the wife, 
who was a very pretty, sad-looking woman, 
many years younger than her husband. By 
her care the antique furniture, which must 
have counted its century at least, was pre- 
served brightly polished; the tloors were so 
clean, that the lack of carpeting was scarce- 
ly perceptible ; and the luxuriant jessamuie 
she had trained round the windows was a 
charming substitute for curtains. There 
was one peculiarity about the dwelling, of 
a striking kind when Hs apparent poverty 
and the character of its owner were consid- 
ered: it contained a music room! in which 
was a telerably large church orgiu, made 
and used by the miser himyelf. ‘To the de- 
basing and usually absorbing passion which 
governed him, he united a wondertul taste 
and genius for music, to gratify which he 
had constructed himself the instrument we 
have named, on which we have heard him 
perform in a style of touching, and at times 
Purcell, Pergolesi, Handel, &c. We have 
always thought this love of harmony ina 
miser a more singular and inconsistent char- 
acteristic than the avarice of Perugino or 
Rembrandt, since in their case the art mind 
racticed fed their reigning passion f 
gold nevertheless, so it was—old Mr. 
ontkton would go without a meal, see his 
wife and family want common necessaries, 
with plenty of money at his command, and 
yet solace himself by performances on the 
organ, which frequently went far into the 
night, startling passing stranger by 
bursts of solemn rege for he 
never played till the faded daylight render- 
ed it i ible tor him to work at the va- 
fe oo ay jobs by which he added to his 
hoa 
* He had two sons: the pretty child we first 
knew, and an elder one—a slim, delicate 
youth, who was by nature an artist. His 
father’s umony rendered it, however, a 
hatter for him to procure materials 
for the exercise of his art, which was wholly 


‘of pu 
ng secretly, for if 
itted the father to know that 


> 


pertectty tw contempjate his gold, | 


possessors by thoso who have no hope of 


sublime, expression, the compositions of 


Mere) ai 


—her attracted the attéhtion of the 
rich Mr. Monckton, und he offered to make 
her his wife. The poor girl would fain 
have refused’ him, and kept her promise to 
her-absent lover, but her family were flat- 
tered and dazzled by the idea of her wed- 
ding a man known to be 36 wealthy, and 
she was not proof against their entreaties 
and@’ their anger. ‘She married him; her 
relatives, however, derived no benefit from 
the match their selfishness had made. The 


nts. A weary lot had 
been. poor that hour she mar- 
ried. Her only comfort was derived from 
here’ children ; and even they became a 
source of sorrow as they or past infancy, 
and she found that her husband's avarice 
would deny them even the advantages she 
had- enjoyed as a poor cottage child. They 
received no education but such as she could 
ive them; nay, were made to toil at the 
anes drudgery in return for the scant 
food and clothing their father bestowe 
She taught them to read and write; and af- 
terward Richard, the elder, became his own 
| instructor. There were many old books to 
be found in the farm-house, and of those he 
made himself master. The villagers, who 
had a few volumes, were willing to lend 
them to such a clever lad; and at length, as 
we have said, his genius for paintiug devel- 
oped itself, and was ministered to by his 
mother’s industry. We remember seei 
his first attempt at original composition. ft 
was boldly conceived and well executed, 
considering. the difficulties under which he 
labored: the subject was Pheton driving 
the chariot of the sun. ‘It was shown to 
the clergyman of the village, a man of 
reat taste,and a connoisseur in painting. 
le was so ynuch pleased with it that he be- 
came the warm friend of the young artist, 
und, as far as circumstances permitted, his 
instructor in literature and painting. The 
ounger brother inherited his father’s taste 
or music, and was a quiet, thoughtful child, 
passionately attached to Richard, on whom 
he looked as a prodigy of learning and tal- 
ent. Nothing, in fact, could. be more touch- 
ing than the attachment of these two broth- 
ers: at their leisure hours they were always 
ta be seen together; their pleasures or sor- 
rows were mutual. 
The privations, i ice, and restraint to 
which they were subjected appeared to bind 
them to each other with a love “ passing the 
love of woman and both found consglation 
in the mental gifts mercifully imparted to 


them, 

About four years after we first became 
acquainted with the Moncktons, the fair, 
gentle child, then nearly fourteen, became 
ill; growing thin, pale, and weak, till his 
| mother and Richard, in great alarm, be- 
sought old Monckton to let him have medi- 
eal advice. ‘The request produced a storm 
of passionate reproaches. “The boy,” he 
said, “was well enough. He ate as much 
as was good for him. Did they think people 
eould not live without gormandizing as they 
did’! Did they imagine he should throw 
away his little means upon doctors, who 
were all a set of cheats! He should do 
hothing of the kind!” And poor Ernest was 
left to pine and wither, till Richard in de- 
spair sought out a aoe and telling 
him their story, besought him to come and 
see his brother, promising to repay the ad- 
vice he asked by his future toil. 
| Dr. N was a kind-hearted, benevolent 
man. He at once complied with the youth’s 
entreaty, and called at an hour when the 
old man was absent at the farm. He found 
his patient worse than the brother's report 
had led him.to believe. The illness was 
decline, caused probably by want of suffh- 
ciently pourishing food ata period of rapid 
and increased by the overworking 
of a mind that was ever craving after know- 
ledge. He prescribed such remedies as he 
judged “best; but informed the mother, at 
| the same time, that strengthening food was 
of the ‘first importance, and would be the 
best means to éffect a cure. Alas! how was 
it to be obtained? The heart of the miser 
| was impenetrable to their remonstrances 
and entreaties—what was life in his eyes 
compared with gold? When they found 
that nohuman sympathy could be expected 
from thé fathea, the 1 er and brother de- 
| termined to use their own exertions to obey 


| 


doctor Soding ‘her as much employment as 
he could; 


ante 


spent in min- 
suffer- 


slowly, but surely. | 
There:were intervals when life, like the 
flicker of an iri appeared suc- 
with ‘denth; but these occasional 
brightenings were always succeeded ye 
more entire prostration and languor. e 
beauty, for which Ernest had al- 


ways been kable, 

human during his illness,and Richard could 
not resist stelitg a little time from his busy 
labors to brother’s portrait. In 


jmiser’s doors were closed inst them; 
and jest his wife should be tempted to assist 
poverty at higexpense, he' forbade her 
‘ever seeing her 


Per! op of Canterbury has confered the title 


“ First’ Pure, then Peaceable—without Partiality and without Hypoorisy.” 
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tled him;and he mentioned the circum- 


stance to his mother, She was superstitious, | 


and nervous.from..sorre 
she at once adopted the 
there was somethi 
matter; s 


and t; and 
beiful notion that 
supernatural in the 
possibility of their 
dear Ernest's @ spirit having thus en- 
deavored to.show them, that in another 
world he still thought of them and loved 
them. Richard combated the idea by every 
argument hig reason offered him; but as he 
was convinced of the fact, and could give 
no satiety explanation of it, he was at 
“by her earnest entreaties to 
leave the picture untouched for two or three 
days, and sce what ¢onsequences would fol- 
low. The painti ! daily, or 
rather nightly, it advanced. toward comple- 
tion. Every morning a stronger likeness of 
the dead smiled on them from the canvas, 
and amore skilful hand than the young 
painter’s appeared to be engaged on the 
work. It wasa marvel past their simple 
comprehension; but the mother, confirmed 
in her first belief, resolved to watch, and try 
if it might be permitted to her living eyes to 
gaze upon the child whom the grave had 
shut from her sight. With this hope she 
concealed herself, without Richard's know- 
ledge, in a large closet in his bed-room— 
placing the door ajar that she might see all 
that passed in the chamber. Her watch 
was of no long duration; suddenly her 
son rose hted his 
candle, approac easel, an to 
work at the ait! Much spamlconl 
halt angry at the Pocepaen she believed he 
had practiced on her, Mrs. Monckton issued 
from her hiding-place, and spoke to him. 
He made her no answer; she stood . before 
him—he saw her pot; he was fast asleep! 
It was indeed a spirit’s painting; for love 
had in this instance burst the bands of mat- 
ter, and the somnambulist had achieved a 
work of art that surpassed all the efforts of 
his waking hours. 

The story of the sleep-painting got abroad, 
and reached ,the ears of a gentleman of 
large fortune, who resided in the neighbor- 
hood. He called on the young artist ; was 
pleased with his manners; and proposed 
engaging him as traveling companion to his 
own son, a youth about to visit Italy with 
his tutor; proffering a salary that would 
enable him to cultivate his genius for paint- 
ing in the land of its birth, and of its perfect 
maturity. The offer was eagerly and thank- 
fully accepted, and old Monckton made no 
opposition to his son’s wish: he was only 
too thankful to be relieved from the burden 
of supporting him. Indeed the miser was 
somewhat changed since Ernest’s death; 
not that he expressed in words any remorse 
for having preferred his to the life of 
his fair young son; but from that time he 
never touched the organ—the spirit of music 
appeared to-have diéd with Ernest; and he 
often visibly shrank from meeting the silent 
reproach of Richard’s eyes. e neigh- 
bors also shunned him; they had loved 
poor Ernest, and the conduct of his father 
towards him—the fact of his refusing to pay 
the physician who had attended him, “ be- 
cause he never sent for him’’—and the mean, 
pauper-like funeral which he had. grudg- 
ingly bostowed on the dead—revolted’ and 
disgusted them. A mean funeral was one 
of the offences the le of K——— never 
forgave! The old man probably detected 
something of their feelings in their manners, 
for he gradually gave up his ordinary work 
about the village—that is, the keeping in 
repair such cottages as belonged to him— 
and remained much within doors. This 
change of habits and want of exercise told 
fatally on three score and ten, and probably 
hastened his death, which took place two 
years after his/ son’s. He died without a 
will, but left very considerable property. 
It was supposed he died intestate, either 
because he grudged the oy of making 
a will, or because he could not endure the 
thought of parting frem the gold which had 
had the worship and service of his life. 
Richard, on his return, repaired the old 
farin-house, and restored it to something like 
comfort. He proved liberal, but not (as is 
frequently the case in such instances) lavish. 
The only piece of extravagance of which 
he was ever accused—and it was the village 
stone-mason who blamed him for that—' 
being the procuring an elegant marble mon- 
ument from Italy,.the work of a first-rate 
sculptor, to place over the grave ot his be- 
loved brother. The figures on it were—an 
admirable likeness of Ernest, taken from the 
somnambulist’s picture, and two angelic 
beings in the act of presenting the risen 
spirit with the palms and crown of 

ined over sorrow, suffering, and death. 

e inscription on the tomb an awful 
and touching meaning to those who knew 
the story of the..brother’s life; and we 
know not how we can_ better conelude our 
than by finishing them solomn 
words— Lay up for yourselyes treasure in 
heaven.” 


Americans In Enotanp.—The London 
Illustratrated Times says that the Archhish- 


tor of Music Gpon Mr. 8, P. ‘Tucker- 
man, formerly of Boston, but now residing 
at York, England. The Messrs. Bond of 
Cambridge, were present at the meeting of 
the British Amodiabion sh Ipswich, and ex- 
iti ir daguerreotypes of the 
d other heavenly 
Prince js also said te have paid very mark- 
ion, on the same occasion, to 


| 


Wake Fassioxt—A bean 
Ope for mortality, 
polished 


a n of their. ire, and thus in- 


Mr. \anew; and his 


VERS . 
ads 

+ 


rrr 


 Anolent Egypt. 

It is about half a century since ancient 
Egypt was first thrown. epen to modern in- 
vestigation, ‘Phat most remote and pecu- 
liar phase of human history had remained 
for many centuries, vay for several thouw- 
sandg of years, hidden from all the growing 
civilization and learning of the world.— 
From the day when the Roman arms made 
and half fossil kingdom 


tance with its extraordinary monumental 
remaina, there haa been no real increase of 
our knowledge until the period of our own 
generation, One | and great mystery 
has brooded over it all. 

@The first grand movement which threw 
light upon those obscure took 
in the pregentcentary. It was forseen that 
the ogeupation of Bayes by the army of 
Napoleon, would furnish opportunities of 
an unprecedented kind for the investigation 
of these remains ; and a company of artists 
and savans was accordingly sent out with 
the expedition. Their drawings and de- 
scriptions, which were subsequently given 
to the world by the imperial government, 
have illustrated the to , the natural 
history, and above all, the monuments of 
Egypt. It was thus that the world was 
nade fully aware of the extent and charac- 
ter of these remains ; and the interest which 
enquiring utinds had long felt, received a 
new inpulge, to reach some insight into 
these ample, significant, and yet mysterious 
records. 

The first clew to the interpretation of 
tlem was given by the discovery of the fa- 
mous Rosetta Stone. This discoverery was 
due to an officer of engineers, who in su- 
perintending the construction of a military 
work, heaved up from the earth in which it 
had long laid imbedded, a black basaltic 
stone, the lower side of which he found cov- 
ered with inscriptions. There were those 
at hand who were alive to the importance 
of every new discovery, and were compe- 
tent to observe whatever Providence threw 
in their way. The stone was submitted to 
careful examination, and evidently promised 
soon to furnisha key to the mysteries. It 
was inscribed in three one of 
which was hieroglyphic, ‘the others 
Greek and Egyptian; and as the second 
inscription merely repeated the idea of the 
first, it was gonjectured that the mystic in- 
scription of the hieroglyphic was only a 
third translation of equivalent meaning. It 
was supposed that a cartouch, or line enclo- 
sing several figures, stood fora name. But 
what was the relation of those obscure signs 
to the languages which accompanied them! 
What was the significance of each sculp- 
tured element? Until such questions as 
these could be answered, the monumental 
records were sealed, as before. 

The problem was solved by two distin- 
guished men, Young and Champollion, of 
whom it is now generally supposed that the 
former had the merit, of originally est- 
ing the true method of reading—while the 
latter was the first to verify the theory of 
an extensive application of it. Young con- 
jectured that each figure of the enclosure— 
as a bird, or a plant, stood for a single let- 
ter—the initial of its name; and that these 
initials were to be combined into words and 
sentences, The suggestion was eagerly 
caught up,and immediately tested ; oa not- 
withstanding some doubts with whieh it 
was at first received, it approved itself just 
aud accurate, by the facility and success 
with whieh it achieved the desired elucida- 
tions. One after another the blank myste- 
ries of those silent walls became instinct 
with life—intelligible—almost vocal. One 
name after another of monarchs and dy- 
nasties, of temples and cities that had been 
forgotten and unuttered for 4000 years, 
sounded again in the Egyptian air. One 
event after another of those long of 
forgotten history, was rescued from the ob- 
livion into which it had fallen. One char- 
acteristic after another of the arts, the mo- 
rals, the religion, of those and re- 
mote periods, was recovered from the wreck 
which alone remained ; till the impulses 
and convictions of the earth’s, civilization 
stood as distinct in our view as the record- 
ed and familiar history oflater ages—al- 
most a8 the events of the last century or the 


last generation. 
The path thus o by Champollion 
has been followed by several eminent men, 


each of whom has added to the 

stock of knowledge upon this subject. Ros- 
sellini, nnder the patronage of Tuscan 
government, pursued his investigations with 
Champollion ; and thejr discoveries were 
published at the expense of that government. 
knowledge o lan antiquities through- 
out England Tiecice While more 


The recently, Lepsius, under the auspices of’ 


Prussia, has inv the monuments 


ample resources have enabled him to extend 

the body of known facts. He 
is understood, moreover, to have pronounc- 
early chronology of the Egyptian monar- 
chy. 
work bas yet this cou 
chiefly upon 


and 


goes on. ter 
{any of scholar, Poole, ot 
very high merit,has elucidated the Egyptian 
of ing time, and made seve- 
‘ral important discoveries, of which we 
more at length at another time.— VY. 
| 2 Evangelist 


Deep Wounds. 
When wan twelve years of age 
remember it though it were 
terday—I one day got very angry with an 
older brother. I was , too, without a 
cause. - He had been the ef brothers to 
me; but on this occasion he had refused to 
gratify my strong desire to have for my 
own, alittle book I had seen him reading. 
I flew into a violent passion. I called him 
very bad names; and, although I can 
scarcely believe it, and only recollect it 
with grief and shame, I tore his clothes and 
tried to bite his arms. 

In a few weeks, and before my d spir- 
it was humble enough to ask his forgiveness, 
that brother left home never again to return. 
He went far away among strangers to 
sicken and die. I never saw him again.— 
Oh! how often have I wished that | might 
have been itted to stand by that broth- 
er’s death-bed and ask pardon for mf fool- 
ish passion. Useless wish; Unavailing 
regret ! Even now, at this distance of time, 

venever I recall the memory of that broth- 
er, and think of his kindness and love, the 
cup of pleasure is embittered by the dregs 
of remorse which the remembrance of that 
angry hour throws into it. Alas! the pangs 
of remorse gnawing my own spirit even now 
are far e teeth with which I 
would gladly have lacerated my brother's 
flesh. When I see that brother in my 
dreams he wears that same look of aston- 
ishment and rebuke with which he then 
looked upon me. . 

“ A wounded spirit who can bear?” Oh! 
if children and youth who speak angry 
words to their parents, and call their broth- 
ers hard names, only knew’ what a fearful 
burden of “ wounded spirits” they are sto- 
ring "P to preas with mountain weight upon 

riper years. they never- would sut- 
fer an or di tful word to pass 
their lips—Christian Mirror. 


A Striking Illustration. 


A company of individuals united them- 
selves together in a mutual benefit assocja. 
tion. The Blacksmith comes and says, 
“ Gentlemen, I wish to become a member 
of your association.” “Well, what can 

ou dot” “Oh, I can shoe your horses, 
iron your carriages, and make all kinds of 
iron im ts.” “Very well, come in, 
Mr. Blacksmith.” .The Masen applies for 
admission into the society. “And what 
can you do, Mr. Mason?” “Oh, I can 
build your barns and houses, and stables, 
and bridges.” “Very well, come in, we 
can’t do without you.” Along comes the 
Shoemaker, and says, “I wish to become 
a member of your society.” “Well, and 
what can do’”” “TI can make shoes 
and boots for you.” ‘Come in, Mr. Shoe- 
maker, we must have you.” 

So, in turn, apply all the different trades 
and professions, till lastly an individual 
comes and wants to beeome a member. 
“ And what are you?” “Lam a Rum-sel- ¢ 
ler.” “ A Rum-seller! and what can vou 
do?” “T can build jails, and prisons, and 

r-houses,” “ nd is that all?” “No, 
ean fill them; I can fill your jails with 
criminals, your prisons with convicts, and 
your poor-houses with paupers.” “ And 
what else can you do’” “TI can bring the 
gray hairs of the aged to the grave with 
sorrow ; I can break the heart of the wite, 
and blast the prospects of the friends of tal- 


ent, and fill your land with more than the 
plagues of pt.” “Ts that all you can 
do “G heavens’” cries the rum-sel- 


ler, “is not that enough ?’— Poughkeepsie 
Blacksmith. 


A Novet Rev. Na- 
Rousdel, a French pastor now in 


Only one. volume, however, of his | itmde. 
ntry, if ‘im 


ta Yd betaiiq 


| 
REV. J. W. DOUGHAS, PROPRIETOR 
SAN FRANCHOCO, CALTVORN] NO. 8. 
4 , and Rev. T. WONT, of Prancisco. 
and the idands, and prom 
nent points in ourown State. 
will thus be informed of al! maters of pub 
lic fi whether at home or abroad. = | 4 
Terms. | 
| | 
Poetry. 
| 
| 
| 
: | There is a time, we know not when, | 
; To glory or despair. | 
a line, by a 
4 crosses every 
| 
| 
3 . ( 
od ; 
{ | the est of the physician. riy and late 
| the former worked at her needle; the | 
study of his art, painted valentines, card | re 
racks, and fanty articles for the stationers, | 
eagerly for every o nity of 
obstructec wing. & few shillings, | 
- ing the Ernest sank ndon, has made, says one of our ex- 
» changes, the Jesuit Father Ravignan the | 
wena offer: “ Let ua choose a room ; £ 
> you speak in it for one half hour; and ‘iF 
before his cycs Ea | for the next half hour I will simply read the | 
7 ning a Bible in the hearing of you Roman Catho- a 
’ | ae lics. If you refuse this offer, it will be | 
known whe Gare for his‘own 
— id not, of course, divine | cause, and who dreads the word of God.” i 
7 ne to be in their strange | The wily Jesuit has not accepted the 
ho had placed them there | proposal. He fearsthe Word of God even 
fcr-seme few nothing }selftaught; and it was wonderful to witness | many hindrances occurred; and before it | God is quick and powerful, sharper than 
liscovery, & bev common le an ordinary draw- in one of those ed 
ours of da’ t beside | ing-pencil. qu in such *cases, are the opery, one Gay ve its 
the ing “in, he re-/ the heart of his mother, who secretly | usual‘ sof death. The painting death. 
did. remove it | fied the. the. y ie n; but wag 
ay ne breathe a L¥ orkec at her to procure the had ‘been to the méstionable learnin Three hundred families were found 
@iagoyery even to his wife ; but hes, grave, and life assumed its usual mo- | / Wintneys explanation of His Pacific Bible Jine who | 
| hour he became an altered man. an Railroad project. never seen a tam were for- 
only besidehis treasure; extorted them from her, It was all fer- vin his slumbers, he lady, bald She is insuffera- 
ordefeit do to help the young painter he fair, aweet face of his ‘Then, a8 if relenting, he sdded, 
pined. for | village schivol. at the:pa Appoare ifal envel-. peard that ica is a fin 
a reading that. his | ugh, had dave ot} [preted mach things” | 
4 wait, and hunger, and the sad,suffer. | last he was to make before their however, the same phenomenon star-'ryal value of what'is contained which are themaplvesechoed 
q ‘ 
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Agents fer The Pacific. 


It ought ever to be held in high esteem. 
its value is great, and it costs but little, It 
is the natural manner of those who do not 
“think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think.” 

But it isliablevo be disregarded through 


inadvertance, and the effect is the same as 


though it were designed. It is therefore 


necessary, in a new state like ours, where 
violations of christian courtesy have rarely, 
if ever, occurred between the different de- 
‘nominations, to direct attention to the sub- 


a new field, so wide and inviting as 
ours, where all are laboring with the vigor 
and earnestness of youth, mutual confidence 
once established as it is, can be easily main- 
tained. Where each can know toa certain- 
ty that whatever is done by others that may 
seem uncgurteous, cannot have been so_in- 
tended, there is little danger of the upris- 
ing of sectarian jealousy. 

Careful attention to a considerate and 
courteous treatment will forever bar its en- 
trance- There is no danger of its arising 


‘from the re-opening here of the Theologi- 


cal discussions of past generations. Those 
who compose the ministry in this State 


‘ came here for no such purpose. And those 


questions on which we differ are well and 


— accurately defined, and it is not possible to 


-yeate any misunderstanding concerning 
them. Alienation of feeling, then, and 
jealousy will creep in, if it come at all, 
through a neglect of that generous and 
courteous treatment which ought always to 
characterize those who profess the Christian 
name. 


- Each must remember that others have, 


not only interests and rights of their own, 
but feelings also. And if Christianity con- 


trols us, if its spirit pervades our conduct as 


it ought to, we shall be ds sensitive to that 
which will injure and wound the feelings of 
others, as our own. 

The spirit of courtesy will be sure to be 


violated if anf denomination should gather 


itself withtn its own enclosures, aud bend 


_ all their energies to build itself up, regard- 


less of everybody else. Such narrowness 
of view is as inconsistent with the large 
hearted spirit of Christianitv, as it is contra- 
ry tothe prevailing principles of political 
economy. | 

Science and Art are bringing the distant 
parts of the earth in close proximity, and 
no nation can now wall itself in and refuse 
intercouse with the rest of the human fami- 
ly, or devote allits energies to its own exclu- 
sive aggrandizement. Each may’ maintain 


' its own domestic policy, and the integrity 


of its own social organization, but it must 
concede to others what it claims for itself. 
So let every branch of the church labor by 
itself, and do good through its chosen organ- 
ization, remembcring always that there are 
others all around, though differing in some 
respects, yet aiming at the same grand re- 
sult, and equally fond of their own manner 
of doing their work. 

The Church iscalled the body of Christ 
It has members. If there isa branch that 
ought to be called the * hand,” that mem- 
ber will not lay hold of its work, indulging 
in the conceit that there is nothing else of 
importace going on, beside what itself is do- 
ing! It will never point the finger of scorn 
at the foot as if that clumsy member was 
not also “ of the body.” 

The head will not lift itself aloft in pride 
as if there were nothing more of the body 
but itself. But in the true spirit of courtesy, 
each accords to others their due importance 


andl 


Of course, he work daiye be 
may tunnel the hills, turn thé rivers, sink 
Shafts, crush his quartz, and cradle out 
the banks and ‘beds of the 
ims; but the seventh, is the Babbath of 


. |the'E@rd his Ged—in it he may not dig nor 
| rock for gold. His tools will be 


gine, on the Sabbath, for his coming week’s 
work. “Prospecting” is as much a breach 
of the Sabbath as actual mining. It. as 
much defeats the real objects for which the 
day was “made for man.’ | 
Nor will he trade on the Sabbath.: It 
might save time. It might save some incon- 
venience ; but time and convenience are not 
to be placed in the scale with principle and 
duty. Trading is work, as truly so as dig- 
ging.. It is unnecessary work on the Sab- 
bath. In some respects, it is worse than 
mining. He who digs may do it alone. ‘Phe 
prospecter may go out alone to violate the 
‘Sabbath. But the trader causes another 
also to break the day. The buyer involves 
the seller in his sin. The conscientious 


his Sabbath violations. Nor will he buy or 
sell his claim on that day; nor bargain for 
this, that and the other thing, though he go 
not out prospecting nor to:the store. 

Nor will he go in quest of amusement on the 
Lord’s day. He will not be found in the 
bar-room or the gambling-saloon, to see 
what he can see and hear what he can hear. 
Noise and blasphemy are there, and not the 
quiet and prayer becoming the holy hours. 
He will not be found with his rifle or fishing 
rod among the hills or by the stream. In 
these there is diversion but no devotion. 
His steps will not draw nigh the race or.the 
“fight.” Curiosity might there be gratified, 
bat the soul would not be fitted for heayen. 
If to these places and in these employments, 
the professing miner resorts, to while away 
the tedious Sabbath, he had better throw off 
his mask, and be an honest though a. bold 
transgressor. He had far better dig, and so 
break the Sabbath outright, than pervert the 
day to vitiating amusements. Of 


much the ox is permitted to do, simply be- 
cause he will do more work during the fol- 
lowing weck. And if the miner rest ffom 
his work, simply because he can get out 
more gold during the days allotted to work, 
he turns his Sabbath into gain. He makes 
the suspension of labor simply a matter of 
profit and loss. In such an observance of 
the Sabbath, there is policy, but no religion. 
The miner, professing . godliness, who sim- 
ply suspends his labor, does but half his 
duty. He remembers the day, but does not 
‘keep it holy. He does his duty to his body, 
but neglects his soul. Idleness is not a pro- 
per observance of the Sabbath. “ae 
Nor will he make it simply aday for writing’ 
to his friends. We fear many do this and 
nothing else. ‘lo a certain extent, thig may 
be a delightful and profitable way of spend- 
ing a portion of sacred time. It is a kind 
of communion with distant loved ones. It 
keeps alive the affections. It strengthens 
ties. Of course every Christian will be as 
careful what he writes on that day as much 
as he would what he speaks and does. But to 
give up the whole day to that purpose, or 
make it all of the intellectual and heart 
work done in its holy hours, is serving self 
and friends, but neglecting and forgetting 
‘God. It is keeping alive the natural affec- 
tions, but letting the religious affections die. 
Plainly, therefore, no Christian can so de- 
vote his Sabbaths. The Christian miner 
has other things to do. | 
He must make the Sabbath a RELIGIOUS DAY. 
Like other Christians, he should prize and 
welcome it most for its religious privileges. 
His peculiar circumstances do not dissolve 
his obligations to keep it religiously. In- 
conveniences are no release from duty. 
Habits of society do not abrogate a com- 
mandment of God. Absence from 9 house 


How a Pious Miner Spend the 
“a < ras 


miner will therefore buy his supplies during 
the week, and not encourage the trader in| 


Nor will he simply rest his body. That} 


Education in — 
+ How, where, and what schools, academies 
and colleges are to be established in Cali- 
we they are to be | 


ae? 


ence for theif settlement. But 
hftve come and are coming to © 


‘side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more | 
charming.” What we do fear, is that the 
people will not move at all only as they are 
lifted by main strength. That those that 
are willing to undertake the severe and la- 
borious task of commencing the work of ed- 
ucation in California will not be cordially 
received and helped forward. That if they 
offer to keep schools,they will have to build 
their school-houses and seek out their schol- 
ars. That if they propose to lay the foun- 
dation of a university, men will avoid them 
for fear ofa subscription. That instead of 
action, united, direct and earnest on the part 
of the people and the State, individual ef- 
fort will be left alone and looked upon as 
for personal benefit, 

We fear this, because patience, reflection, 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, and a willingness 
to give and work where the returns are not 
immediate and tangible, are required to be- 
gin, carry on and perfect a system of edu- 
cation. It is a slow process at first, look- 
ing to the future. It has small beginnings. 
Its benefits are not a monthly revenue of dol- 
lars. The good it-does is gradual, diffused, 
for Society, the State and the World as well 
as for individuals. And now in California 
‘there is too much self-seeking, too much 


‘dividual, too little of the social, too much of 
‘the Present, too little of the Future for us to 
expect, at once, action based upon ‘the duty 
and necessity ofa work so humble in the 
beginning, so quiet and unselfish in its ope- 
rations, so universal and lasting in its ben- 
efits. 

We hope for a better time; for a time 
‘when our people will call California by 
those good old words “Our Commonwealth,” 
because they feel what those words signify ; 
when individuals will recognize their rela- 
tions to Society and the State, and the lat- 
ter its relationsand duties to individuals and 
society ; when California will cease to be 
run to, run over and run from! and the im- 
pressions will have passed away, that the 
institutions, fostered by the old states to their 
honor and influence, are not for California. 

When we have reached this condition, 
teachers will be welcomed, school-houses, 
academies and colleges will be built and 
filled, and the means of a varied and large 
education provided. And this, becatise no 
state can be wise in its government, pure in 
office, happy in; private life, succesful in 
enterprise, and respected by others, unless 
she hus an educated and virtuous people. — 
We all know this... And when we settle 
down in our Commonwealth, satisfied to 
abide with her, and grow up to old age and 
be buried in her; when we think that our 
children will live in her, be taught or un- 
taught, virtuous or vicious, as may be the 
opportunities and influences within her ; 
when we have come te love her and feel an 
interest in her, so that, like the Athenian 
patriot whose last prayer was for Athens, 
we shall put up prayers that God would bless 
our Commonwealth, then we shall seek for 
the means of a complete and generous edu, 
cation, that which will fit men to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
offices, both public and private of life.— 
We shall do this then as necessary for our- 
selves, our children, the State, and the 
World. 

We have faith in this respect. Whatever 
difficulty and discouragement may now 
surround the effort to make California as 
rich in mind as she is in gold, they are to 
diminish. The institutions profitable for 
wisdom, as well as all other institutions 
which mark the progress, character, honor, 


haste, too little stability, too much of the in- ) 


THE Pactric. 
2 These fe have been a conspicuous 
Ran Francisco only, but of 
"ae and villages of California. 
fturn these sad emblems meet 
apsten piled up in back yards, 
mers of tents and shanties; 


Many of the revolting scenes exposed it 
the Recorder's Court, have no remote com 
nection with these castaway bottles. The 
“evil spirits” that once tenanted their em- 
bellished forms, have entered into many a 
strong and noble man—a beloved inmate of 
the family circle—a talented and useful 
member of society—making him “ exceed- 
ing fierce”—causing him to tear and rend’ 
himself and others, and bringing bim in 
beastly insensibility to the gutter. They 
have done more. They have seized upon 
woman—God's last and fairest work—and 


regardless of her polished and graceful 
form, her tender sympathies, and gushing 
affections, have made her an object of pub- 
lic derision and scorn—a victim of this 
“Bottle Imp.” These things did not come 
to pass at once; but the result was none the 
less sure, because it was not. speedily ac- 
complished. 

Reader! whoever you are—young or old, 
high or low—deware of the bottle. It is more 
seductive and more poisonous in California 
than in the older States. If you are already 
addicted to it, be persuaded to abandon it 
for your own good, and for the sake of *he 
example. If you have not yet formed an 
acquaintance with it, forbear I beseech you! 
Under whatever disguises it may present 
itself, whether as an healing medicine, an 
exhilerating beverage, or a pledge of good 
fellowship—beware! It is an enemy. If 
you parley with it, you are ensnared.’ If 
you trust its “specious lie,’ you are de- 
ceived and betrayed. It will kindle in your 
bosoms an unquenchable fire—that de- 
praved and morbid appetite, that “grows 
with what it feeds upon,” and forever cries, 
give! It will engender remorse, that “worm” 
in the bosom, that while consciousness re- 
mains, “ never dies.” 

I implore you, then, to beware! By all 
the associations of your childhood and home 
—by your respect and- affection for your 
distant relatives and friends—by your re 
gard for the welfare of this new State—by 
all your hopes of usefulness and happiness 
in life—beware of the bottle ! | 

God grant that the time may soon come, 
when we shall not stumble at every turn 
on these proofs that so deadly a foe is in 
our midst, and is preying upon our vitals. 


Sons of Temperance. 

On Monday evening the following offi- 
cers of Excelsior Division No 6, were 
duly installed by Rey. O. C. Wheeler, the 
D. G. W. P. of the Grand Division: 

Txomas J. Nevins, W. P. ; 
Georce W. Macrag, W. A. 

Lansing Tooxer, R. 8. 
Tuomas Exniorrt, A. R. 
Orm D. Squier, Jr., F. 
Epwin Hupson, T. 
Artemas Davison, C. 
Cuaries N. Turner, A. C. 
Josrru B. Kimester, I. 8. 
Josern E. O. 8. 
Rev. James W. 


quarter end 

Finance. — 
Macrae, and A. C, 

To Visit the Sick—Rev. J. W. Capen, Rev. 
QO. C. Wheeler, and Dr. H. B. May. 

Ways and Means—The Treasurer is chair- 
man—Z,. Snyder, J. E. Wolfe, C. N. Turner, 
and Ira Glynn. 

—— . E. Butler, A. Davison, and J. B. 


ey. 
Meoe-J. T. Pidwell, O. D. Squier, IJr., C, 
C. Richmond, Walter Wilkinson, and J. E, 


Wolfe. 

Del ates were elected to the Grand Divi- 
sion, Which will hold its annual session in 
this city on the ist inst., to wit: 

T. J. Nevins, W. P.; O. C. Wheeler, J. E. 


Wolfe, Ira Glynn, E. Hudson, J. T. Pidwell, 


id aside. He will rest from his toil: ~* | oom | 
petent fo arrange all the. of a docks ; our streets, in some 
Greenwood Valley; Nor will he “prospect” on that day. This/j,;¢¢ and comprehensive systent of educa- ‘ierally pared with them. If ifthey did not astonish 
valley | vam only a part of the work necessary We have no fear, if the State moves Show inuch more emphatically 
Bower. Exparss................... Nevada. | to mining. It would be no better than mend- r the guid offered, that it will not | do these empty bottles. They are eloquent 
his clothes, or blowing the dust oi of | in right path, in, as Milton says,|of broken heads and broken hearts. ‘They 
D. Shepherd,..........--.. 0000.60 Murphy's Diggins = the right path of a virtuous and noble edu- | indicate squandered property and waste 
Rev. i. Buarron, pack the goods on Sunday he expects to ‘caution, labo at the Aret ounset 
... Monterey. sell on Monday. The engineer might as ‘but all so smooth, 80 n,so. full of goodly health, 
well overhaul his boilers, of adjust ahd’ melodioum sounds on every revels or ity. 


and the streets filled with teams and pediers 
on that day. It was so last Sunday, but the 


noise and confusion were less general thanT hi, 


supposed they could be. The business is can- 


4 


have ali -been open, 


fined principally to two streets, and those} Petter 


not very long-ones. From what I have 


their present habits,nor any ether necessity, 
except the customs of the miners. But these 
surely are not unchangeable, apd now that 
miners are so few in that vicinity, a favora- 
ble opportunity is offered for making a val- 
uable and radical reform, in the matter of 
business on Sunday. 

Itis pleasing to learn that a movement is 
being made among the traders in the right 
direction. They will ultimately find their 
advantage in it. Sabbath evening, after 
hearing a brief discourse from Rev. Mr. 
Blythe, of the M. E. Church, South, we pas- 
ged through the town and found all very 
quiet. The saloons were nearly all desert- 
ed,and only one was atall full. Later in 
the evening a party engaged in carousing 
near our lodgings, became extremely noisy, 
and must have kept the whole neighborhood 
awake till midnight. They wanted the Sac- 
ramento Police after them. 

Monday morning came the distressing 
news that a miner, living two miles from 
this city, by name Thompson,a man of good 
habits and character, formerly a Baptist 
preacher, had committed suicide during the 
night, by blowing off the top of his head 
with a small rifle. The cause of this act is 
found in troubles with some men located 
near him, imaginary in part,or magnified 
by a morbid sensitiveness, and in a severe 
mental depression, occasioning partial in- 
sanity. He had no family living. He was 
possessed of some property, and it is under- 
stood he has left a will disposing of it in 
some way. | | 

This day, in company with our friend, we 
took harses fora tour to see “the lions.” — 
Our route brought us first through the fa- 
mous Coyote diggings, that have yielded up 
their treasures by so singular a process, 
The range of hills along which this vein ex- 
tends is three miles long by a half.a mile 
wide. The richest portion of the drift is 
near the city. New discoverics have been 
made in it recently ; and it is by no means 
certain that the last rich deposit has been 
found. 

The common method of proceeding, is to 
sink a perpendicular shaft down to the bed- 
rock, and then drift under in any direction 
by a horizontal shaft. They are now trying 
to come at the “lead” by tunneling from 
the hill-slope directly into the hill, piercing 
it at a point low enough to strike the bed- 
rock at the place where the “Icad” is sup- 
posed torun. There are several of these 


ted. Very likely some ofthem will have to 
be abandoned as unpromising. They can 
not be much extended without a great out- 
lay of capital. 

We next came upon a small Quartz-crush- 
ing machine, just getting ready for opera, 
tion, in Wood’s ravine. The stampers 


low, we could look down on the miners at 
work in the bed of the creek. The water 
is very low, and the dirt has been tossed in 
every direction, and soaked and washed 
sundry times, but is not remarkably clean 
yet. Yearsof labor have been expended 
here—not without pay. 
Farther on our horse took a tumble, and 


we were brought down for a. moment from 


our high thoughts. We attempted to leap 
him over a ditch, but we over-estimated his 
powers, as he was somewhat rheumatic, 
and in consequence of this infirmity he fail- 
ed to bring his heels clean over, and Came 
down at once. We managed not to fall un- 
der, and nobody was hurt. We are some- 
what p of onr skill. in horsemaaship, 
but it did not shine conspicously on this oc- 
casion. 

We are almost at the “tunnel” and the 
“ rifle-box,” but for the present must forbear. 

Yours |. 


FOR THE PACIFIC. 
A Tour up the Yuba. 

From the flourishing city of Marysville, 
I started in one of the stages to Park’s Bar, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 16th, a of 18 
miles, which we passed in three hours. For 
nine miles on the right hand of the road, 
beautiful farms delight the eye. They 
have been opened principally within the 
past year, and have rewarded richly the 
labors of the husbandman. The largest 
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melons and other vegetables which I hay« — 


ever scen were grown on these farms. From 
Park’s Bar, we walked three miles to Bar- 
ton’s Bar. Here the people have cut a canal 
nearly one mile in length, for the purpose 
of turning the river out of its channel. For 
a part of the distance a floom was con- 
structed. They were letting the water into 
this stupendous wooden acqueduct when | 
arrived. It flowed on entirely through, and 
there was a shout of joy went up from the 
multitude, who hoped soon to gather the 
golden fruits of their toil. But, alas! the 
posts gave way in two places, and down 
went the artificial river for many feet. The 
posts which gave way were in thirty feet 
water. I heard one man say he believed it 


was a judgment of Heaven on the company 
I suppose the | 
same wicked haste to be rich, which ‘Jed 
them te work on the Sabbath, induced them — 


for working on Sunday. 


to construct their work witheut sufficient 


| tunnels going forward, but none are comple-|care. At night, I preached to a good con- 
gregation at Mr. Cardell’s house, a tempe- 


rance hotel. The tears’ which flowed down 
many rough faces,evinced the interest they 
felt in the Gospel. | 4, 

We had four ladies present. T have sel- 
domly felt more the blessedness of that man 


/ 


q . | A. Davidson, and Seneca Jones, P. W. P's. 
and concedes that their prescence is as nec-|of worship need not shut up the temple of It is Seven gentlemen, of high respectability 
essary to the completeness and integrity of |the heart. The absence of a preacher does | °Dly ® question of time. much time | were received by invitation; and several oR Ope . ~~ | marked its 
| pot seal up the Bible, If others do work, or | Tests with ourselves. California is not al-| new propositions were received. y a stunted vegitation, we came sudden The Bute 


_ the bedy as its own. i 
God made the body harmonious, and so 
placed every member, that in the exercise 
of ‘its office no other would be imterfered 
with. 


The two Divisions in this city are both|!Y Upon an old ship-mate 4f ours, at his tre- 


doing & most prosperous business—and are 
becoming more and more popular from day 
to day. They already embrace many of 
our most enterprising citizens—some who 
have long been ultra Temperance men—and 

whe have fied to the Division 


soul,” and strengthen each other in every 


J 


ways tohave this unsettled, extemporaneous 
and miscellaneous character. We write 
now toencourage those who have come here 
imbued with the spirit and ready and fitted 
for the werk of establishing educational in- 
stitutions which are hereafter to become the 
pride and ornament of the State. To say 
to them, be of good faith, nothing can pre- 


trade, or prospect, or visit, or waste their 
time in bar-rooms or saloons, or at places of 
amusement, if there be not another near 
i | you who fears God and keeps his command- 

So may it be with Christ’s Church here. | ments, you need not be deprived of a devo- 
Let the true spirit of charity and Christian | tional Sabbath. Somewhere you oan get 
Courtesy pervade it, and appear in the ac- | alone. There, with your Bible and other 
tions of its members, and various branches /| religious books—perhaps with ong other 
toward each other, and all will be as har-|.companion—or, if not—alene with God, you 
monious as the working together of the va-|can spendadelightfulday, $= 
rious members of the body,—securing to it} But more another week. word and Wik; 


strength, vigor: , and efficiency. | 

Tas New Stocxtos remark, that among all the members, no one} 

Srocxtox.—The Stockton Bible Society, | Srazst, erected by the First Presbyterian | grade of | 
auxiliary to the American Bible Society, | Congregation, though not quite complete in | 

-. held its ‘anniversary meeting in the Metho-| its finishing, will be opened for public wor-/7 


~- 


or 


pay, nor deeds to record, nor neighbors to/ more thou could’st not 
“. scenery of the mountains ahout me 


- 


dist Church, on Sunday night. The Rev-| ship on Sunday next. The services of the 
Mr. Buell delivered the sermon, and the fol- 
elected 


morning will be conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev..A. Williams: those of the evening, 
by the Rey. T. Dwight Hunt, of the First 
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One of the peculiar and fundamental laws 
of the Bible is, that “itis more blessed to 
give than to receive.” That is, it is better 
to impart good than to receive it—better to 
give away than to hoard—hbetter to serve 
than to be ministered to—better to seek out 
and relieve the poor, the_ afflicted, and the 
perishing, “and act on the principles of 
Christian benevolence, than to have a su- 
preme regard for self, and devote the re- 
sources of our being to self gratification. 
In other words, there is a higher and pur- 
er happiness, and a purer and more blessed 
prosperity resulting from the practice of be- 
nevolence, than from the practice of selfish- 
ness. 
~ It is good to receive a blessing—to en- 
joy the favors of a bountiful Providence— 
to receive into our heart the light and love 
and grace of God our Savior; but it is bet- 
ter still to be able to bestow upon others— 
to serve God and manin theexercise of 
Christian virtue—to be oneself a moral sun, 
the source of light and the centre of blessed 
influence to our fellow-men. 

This principle will hold good in every- 
thing. ‘To take the single instance of com- 
_ munieating useful knowledge: there is in 
communicating, a higher happiness than in 
merely acquiring it. Newton, Bacon, and 
Cuvier, found much rational and sublime 
enjoyment in the pursuit of their favorite 
studies, in pushing their investigations into 
new fields of thought and inquiry,and there- 

ing their capacities, giving a wi- 
der scope to their beiug, and helping them 
to understand and appreciate better the per- 
fections of the Infinite God, But they 
were not satisfied with acquiring. Knowl- 
edge was not the end they sought; only 
the means to that end. To enrich the 
world with the fruit of their superior wis- 
dom, was their one longing desire and aim. 
Self was lost sight of in the grand idea that 
mankind was to be blessed. 

Newton, we are told, held it ashis high- 
est glory, not simply that he had gone far- 
ther than any other man in his researches, 
and enlarged the boundary of his knowl- 
edge, but to have made the evidences of 
God’s existence, and the dispensations of 
his power and wisdom, better understood 
by men. Noble sentiment! There is a’ 
: in giving from the treasures of our 
wisdom and knowledge to others less favor- 
ed,dearly as we have purchased them,which 
is denied to those who hoard then. ‘There 
is an indescribable satisfaction felt in teach- 
ing rational minds, in kindling the divine 
intelligence with the fire of immortal 


in 
thought. Take that ignorant and degra- 


~ ded boy out of the street, teach him know!l- 


edge, fill his mind with God, and with the 
great thoughts of the Bible, wake up that 
immortal principle which now sleeps in his 
soul, and make a thinking, wise and virtu- 
ous man of him, and the reward of such a 
service will be one that wealth cannot pur- 
chase. 

Now the highest and most im t of 
all knowledge is that which the Bible con- 
tains. Here are contained the treasures of 
God’s infinite mind—the record of immor- 
tality. Here are the ‘ deep things’ of wis- 
dom—the knowledge that makes wise an- 
to salvation. This is the end of all philos- 
ophi sum of all the sciences. And 
the making known of this Divime Word to 
 perishing men, is the highest possible hap- 
piness. ‘The angels in heaven wonld glad- 
ly vacate their seats for the privi of do- 
ingit- ‘There is no blessing so divine as 
that which comes upon us from souls reach- 
ed by the gospel, and saved =e our 
instrumentality. Such trophies form a 
“ crown of rejoicing,” such as no warrior 
or victor in therace ever wore. 

Oh, if it is blessed to feel and know that 
we are have the 

imparted to us—to taste o ove 
of God, and the joy of frown, 


if 


> 


| 


| stop” —“ look here,” &c., and then followed | * 


: ed their beaming eyes upon the people who 


the least idea of preachieg, and was not 
therefore 
Then. he informed the audience that in 
his forthcoming sermon he should deal in 
in 


no boasting in him to say that were he dis- 
pored he could deal in the latter as well as 
in the former. He could be 

found, learned; but he should not attempt 
it on the present occasion. Then came 
the text, with some choice and evidently. 
studied expressions about the sweet and, 
gentle spirit of love. We were ne 
to be interested, but suddenly the speak 
changed his tone and manner with a—“ but 


a flight of manufactured eccentricijes—an 
evident attempt at shrewdness, climaxed 
with such expressions as—as true as you 
live. ‘The audience smiled—some of the 
ministers winked the eye and nodded as- 
sent; as much as to say, that’s the kind. 
The speaker received it as an aeknowledg- 
ment of his genius, and went on with re- 
newed interest to himself, and a*pert of his 
hearers. Weheard no more. Alas, thata 
man whe could deal both in the simples and 
compounds of the gospel, should do neither, 
but only court a grin, when he ought to win 
soul.— Watchman and Reflector. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. | 


A Child’s Dream of a Star. 
There was once a child, and he strolled 
about a good deal, and thought of a nym- 
ber of things. He had a sister, who was a 
child too, and his constant companion— 


These two used to wander all day long. 
wondered at the beauty of the 


They 
ers; they wondered at the height 
blueness of the sky; they wondered at :the 


at the power and the goodness of God who 
made the lovely world. a 
They used to say to one another, some- 
times, Supposing all the children upon earth 
were to die, would the tlowers, and the wa- 
ter and the sky besorry! They believed 
they would be sorry. For, said they, the 
buds ure the children of the flowers, and the 
little playful streams that gambol down 
the hill-sides are the children of the water ; 
and the smallest bright spécks, playing at 
hide and seek in the sky all night,must sure- 
ly be the children of the stars; and they 
would all be grieved to see their playmates, 
the children of men, no more. . 
There was one clear,shining star that ysed 


the church spire, above thegraves. Itwas 
larger and more beautiful,they thought,than 
all the others, and every night they watch- 
ed for it, standing hand in hand at a ;win- 
dow. Whoever saw it first cried out, “I 
see the star!” And often they cried out 
both together, knowing so well when it 
would rise and where. So they grew to be 
such friends with it, that, before lying down 
in their beds, they always looked out:once 
again to bid it good night ; and When they 
were turnipg round to sleep, they used to 
say, “ the star!” 
But while she was very young, oh’ , 
very young, the sister 
to be so weak that she could no longer 
stand in the window at night; and then the 
child looked sadly out by himself,and when 
he saw the star, turned round and gaid to 
the patient, pale face on the bed, “I see 
the star!” and then a smile would come 
upon the face, and a little, weak voice used 
to say, “God bless my brother and the 
star!” A 
And so the time came,all too soon, when 
the child looked out aloae, and when there 
was no face on the bed; and when. there 
wasa little grave among the graves, not 
there before ; and when the star made long 
rays down toward him, as he saw it through 
Now, these rays were so bright, and they: 
seemed to make such a shining way from 
earth to heaven, that when the child went 
to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the 
stur; and dreamed that, lying where he 
was, he saw a train of people taken'up that 
sparkling road by angels. And the star, 
opening,showed him a gerat world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to re- 
ceive them. 
All these angels, who were waiting, tarn- 


were carried up into the star; and some 
came out from the loug rows in whieh they 
stood, and fell upon the people’s necks, and 
kissed them tenderly, and went away with 
them down avenues of light, and “were so 


he wept for joy. ae 

But there were many angels ‘who did 
not go with them, and among them one he 
knew. ‘The patient face that e had 
lain upon the bed was glorified am 
but his heart found ont his sister among 


er :— 
“lemy brother come 
And he said“ No.” 


lig 


the 


belong 


$4. 


of 


sum compounds. Christianity |, 
its simples and compounds ; and it was 


depth of the bright water; they wondered | 


to come outin the sky before the rest, near| 


happy in their company,that lying in his bed | 


the 
-a 


A mighty cry of joy went forth through | 
all the star, because the mother was reuni-, 
ted to her two children. And he stretched 
out his arms and cried, “O, mother, sis. 
ter, and brother, Iam here! ‘Take mets 


He grew to be .a man, whose hair was 
turning gray, and he was sitting in his chair 
by the fire-side, heavy with grief, and with 
his face bedéwed with tears, when the star 
opened once. again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, “Is 
my brother ¢ome ¢” 

And he said, “Nay, but his maiden 
daughter.” 

- And the man who had been the child saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial 
creature amiong these three, and he said, 
My daughter's head is on my sister's bo- 
som, and her arm is round my mother’s 
neck, and at her feet there is the baby of. 
old time, and I can bear the parting trom 
her, God be praised ?” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, 
and his onee smooth face was wrinkled,and 
his steps were slow and feeble,and his back 
was bent. And one night as he lay upon 
his bed,his children standing round, he cried, 
as he had eried so long ago, 

“T see the star !” 
They whispered one another, 
dying.” 


“ He is 


And he said, “Iam. My age is falling 
from me like a t, and I move toward 
‘the star as a chi And O,my Father, now 


I thank thee that it has so often opened, 
to redeive those dear ones who await me!” 
And the star was shining; and it shines 
upon his grave. 


Give! Give! 


BY GEORGE HK. CALVERT. 


The Sun gives ever; so the Earth, 
What it can give, so much ‘tis worth. 


The Ogean 
Gives 


n it stops giving, comes in Death. 
Give, give, be always Serins 
Whe gives not is not living. 
© more you give, 
more you live, 


God's love hath in us wealth 
Only by giving is it reaped, — 
The body w aod the mind, 


gives in many ways-- 


No MAN ought to be convinced by any- 
thing short of assiduous and-long continued 
labors, issuing in absalute failure, that he is 
not meant to do much for the honor of God 
and the good of mankind. 


Self Training. 


“ Tam very sure that a young man can be 
very much what he pleases. in my own 
case it wasso. I leit school, where I had 
learnt little or nothing, at about the age of 
fourteen. 1 spent the next year at home, 
learning to huntand shoet. Then it was 
that the prospect of going to College open- 
eduponme. * * * * * J made my res- 
olutions, and acted up to them; I gave up 
all desultory reading, 1 never looked into a 
novel or newspaper, I gave up shooting. — 
During the five years | was in Ireland, I 
had tne liberty of going when I pleased to 
a capital e. I never went but 
twice. In short | considered every hour as 
precious, and I made everything bend to my 
determination not to be behind any of my 
companions; and thus I passed 
from one species of character to another. 
I had-been a boy fond of pleasure and idle- 
ness, reading only books of unprofitable en- 
tertainment ; I became ily a youth of 

irresistable 


j 


steady habits of application, and i 
resolution. 


cule 


| 


I soon gained the ground I had 
idleness, 


much of 


Eerie} 


‘day with Joopphine ta hie. cabinet 
One 

St. Cloud, when thread. 
bare coat, 


dake 
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‘And the and” 


the most important points th | 

heathen world, but a portian the six 

hundred millions of heathen are under the 
of Christian nations, whose-arm 


ence, in a thousand ways,is s 


resistless energy, and the oF idol. | 


atry and su Rion are crumbling be 
it.. We speak not of the great wérkeof 
sions as dome, but of the sure grounds ef 
hope and promise. Even the odious 7wrks, 
whose name, not long ago, implied all that 
was savage, dark, and cruel, aré now the 

rotectors of Christian 

imselt ave their wrongs. Within the 
dominions of Turkey are some of our past 
prosperous missions; the gospel is boldly 
and faithfully preached; booksare read and 
circulated; the Holy Spirit descends, and 
the work of God 1s wonderfully advancing, 
at various points and stations, from Smyrna 
and Constantinople to the Euphrates. 

It is known only to God whether the pres- 
ent terrific struggle of Popery and arbitrary 
power in Italy, Austria, and other 
countries of” Europe, destroying the 
Bible, and dooming to poe and the gal- 
leys every advocate of liberty, do not por- 
tend more and more revulsion, and that the 
reign of spiritual oppression will be short. 
The maddened millions struggling for theiy 
rights may ere long again upheave the pil- 
lars of society ; and were they but enlight- 
ened by the gospel, there would be hope of 
their speedy release and the gospel’s tri- 
umph. Let val labor one 

ray tor urope an exico 
Sout America. signs of the times 
betoken change and hope to them who trust 
in Christ and labor at his bidding. 


FROM REV. MR. BENJAMIN, SMYRNA. 
We have abundant reagon to believe that 
the demand for books as 
usefulness among the 
are daily increasi it will be very 
long, I trust, before this inerease will be ar- 
rested. The separation of the little bands 
of the chosen tollowers of Christ from the 
mass of devotees to error, and their organi- 
vation with their families as Protestant 
Christians, has created the necessity for a 
class of writings not at first called for. We 
cannot expect to see the members of our in- 
fant churches, now existing in seven import- 
ant cities of the empire, enlarging their in- 
telligence and influence, and becoming well 
_ eam in the faith, unless we furnish 
them religious reading suited to their char- 
acter and wants. Nor can their children 
well dispense with the benefits of a juvenile 
Christian literature. In fact, though our 
communitics are yet in most places very 
sinall, they are, in respect to their spiritual 
wants perfect communities, with a variety 
of individual character and with all the va- 
rious relations and wants of other evangeli- 
cal communities. Tpe variety and 
we need to aim at are therefore scarcely 
less than in your own wide reaching and 
blessed enterprise at home. 


FROM REV. MR. HUME, BOMBAY. 


Mr. Hume writes, under date of March 
15: “Last year we said at Bombay over 
10,000 tracts and books to the natives, and 
Rev. Mr. Wood, missionary at Satara, sold 
nearly as many, so that including those 
sold at Ahmednuggur, 30,000 Christian tracts 
and books were sold to natives by our missi- 
onaries and native assistants in one year, 
This is what no one would have believed 
five years ago. There are on all sides of us 
new signs of life and intellectual activity 
among the natives, Great c are in 
progress, and India can no longer be what 
it was.” 

FROM REV. MR. SHUCK, SHANGHAI, CHINA. 

Mr. Shuck writes, March 3: “ Depend up- 
an it, the press is going to be an important 
auxiliary in the enlightenment and Chris- 
tianization of China; and as a proof that it 
it is already beginning to be felt, and to 
show too the necessity of faithfulness on. 
the part of the friends of a Protestant Chris- 
tian literature, I will merely state, that the 
Roman Catholic priests in this region, in 
order to counteract the evident influence of 
Protestant publications, have recently deter- 
mined to commence a general distribution of 
popish books among the Chinese ple, 
they having hitherto always put forth their 
books in China upon a very limited scale. 
I commend this subject to the special atten- 
tion of the friends of the American Tract 
Society.”—Am. Messenger. 


The Use of Trees. 

Ask your neighbor why he has not more 
trees about his home, and he will tell you 
that they are of no t use, and besides, 
that it is very difficult to make them grow; 


that he has tried“ft once or twice, and they | 


have all died, Now these common reasons 


are both ill-founded. It is of use for every | 


in all things, and especially in the works of 
were wise en to form and to act upon | nature, it is of use for i fam have | 
‘that determination—Sir T. F. Buzton. home, a plbasant, Ketek wed |, 
by purifying influences. It is of map, that), 
in the}every child should he eda 
_ day of | the sciences and arts, and 
even | but that his affections 


; that the book 


missions; the Saltan } 


in fav 


suppression of the.use of in- 
drinks would be ene of the great- 
est moral reforms that the world has ever 


doubt that the 

toxicati 
seen. Such suppression by the force of 
legal enactments would be scarcely less re- 
markable.” 


Grore1a—aA convention of mechanics, | 


recently assembled at Atlanta, Georgia. 
Between four and five hundred in at- 
tendance as delegates. William H. Pritch- 
ard was called apon to preside. The obj 
jects of the convention were, first, to form 
a State Mechanical Institute; second, to 
organize a system’ for the tion of 
geographical school books; third, to pro- 
test against mechanical employments in 
penitentiaries; and fourth, to take the 
ground against the policy of permitting ne- 

s to engage in mechanical pursuits. 

lutions were submitted and ado 
embodying all these views, and the Con- 
vention adjourned, after a session of two or 
three days. 


Parests ror Minesora.—The 


accompanied by five clergymen ftom 
France. The or Francois de Vivaldi, 
Louis Ledon, John Fayole, Marceline Pe- 
raygrasse, and Edward endre. Louis 
Rochette, who was detained on the way, 
is éxpected soon. Rev. James Moran, an- 
other priest, an Irishman, arrived there a 
short time ago. | 


Onto Curp.—lIt is estimated that eight 
million pounds of wool will this year be 
sent out of the State of Ohio to the East- 
ern markets. ‘The average price of this 
year’s clip is thirty cents per pound. The 
great mass of it is used in the de laine fac- 
tories of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Larp Orr.—There are 40 manufacto- 
ries of lard oil in Cincinnatti, which have 
put up within the past year one and a half 
million gallons of lard oil, and five mil- 
lion pounds stearine for candles. 

Tue Geoorarnicat CENTRE oF THE 
Unrrev Srates—at the present time is in 
the Indian Territory, 120 miles west of 
Missouri. The present center of our 


resentative population which is constantly | 


movingtwestward, is ascertained, by aetual 
calculation, to be just about the city of Co- 


Tur No-Litense 
the Legislature of dhe eal 


of intoxicating liquors in less quantity than — 


one quart, under a penalty of $25; if sold 
- minors, the fine is increased to $30 to 
100. 


Prestpent Biancuarp, of Knox Col- 
lege, IIL, estimates that the Methodists in 
the United States own 218,563 slaves; Pres- 
byterians (Old and New School,) 77,000; 
Bapti 115,000; Cambellites, 101,000; 
Episcopalians, 88,000 ; other Protestants, 
50,000—making a sum total of 650,000 
slaves owned by ministers and the members 
of Protestant Churches in the United | 
States, 


A Temperance Tyng, 
of New York, at a recent Anniversary, said 
c , he did not know a 
who either drank liquor or rs a 
others. And he never saw, in any of their 
dwellings, any of the paraphernalia of drink- 
ing. 

Consumprion oF Arpent Sprreirs 1x 
Great Barrauys.—A retarn to Parliament, 


| 


Rev. Bishop, Joseph Creten, Bishop of the (cent 
Diocese of Minnesota, arrived at St Paul, | tincz, 


amoker, and in 
pounds of tebaccco. 


| 


New Temperance new 
Temperance Hall has been opened in Chat- 
ham Square, which will seat about five 
hundred persons. The buildings are ex. 
ceedingly tasteful and with com. 
ventilation. Statues of Washingtou, 

ranklin, La Fayette, are arranged behind 


the speaker's stand, which is very well 
adapted for comfortable speaking. 


Mail Sehedule for California. 
SAN 


ery 
mail, every day at | 
r. Mm. Shasta » ev Monday. Salt 
mail, 30th of each 

Derartones—San Francisco mail, 2 daily 
except Sunday. ‘Stockton mail, every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 7 4. =. Volcano mail, 
every Thursday at 7 4.™. Placerville and Colu- 
ma mail, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 7 4.™. Auburn mail, every and Fri- 
day, at 74. mu. Georgetown mail, every Monday 
at 7 a.m. Nevada mail, evory at 7 a.m: 
Marysville mail, every day,at7 a.™. Shasta.mai!, 
every Tuesday, at 7.4.™. Salt Lake mail, Ist of 
each month. Offices on the above routes—1. Be - 
nicia, 2. Staples’ Ranch, 3. Jackson, 4. Mormon © 


Island, 6. Salmon , 7. ae and 
Ready and Ceutrevi Gram V , 8. Vernon, 
Nicolaus, Yuba City, aon Co- 
lusi, Monroeville, Moon’s Ranch. 
mail 
2 r.m. daily. Bidwell’s Ber and Hamilton mail, 
at =. Downieville mail, ev- 
ery Wednesday, at 7 r. m. 
mail, 7 a. m. daily. 
Bidwell’s Bar and Hamilton mails, every Satur- 
day, at 7 a.m. Downiviile Th 
at 7 a.m. Offices supplied 


ly at 7 P. 
mail, daily, at 7 a. 
Offices supplied—Centreville Gras Valley Rough 


ery 
Deraatures—Sacramento mail, every Wednes- 


and Friday, at m. 


day and Saturday, at 7 a. u. 


GEORGETOW N .— A 
every Tuesday: 
EPARTURES—Sacramento mail, every Tuesday. 
VOLGANO.— A mail, 
at 6 P. 
ARTUR to mail 
at Oa. m, 


DOWNIEVILLE.— lle 
mail, every S¥turday,at7r.u. 
Deraatuaes— ; 


every Sunday at 
2 —Park’r Bar, n’s 
Ranch, Foster’s Bar Bar. 
BIDWELLS 
every Saterday, at 6 r. m. 
A. 
HAMILTON—<rarva mail every 
Saturday. Maryeville mall every Sati 
| well’s Har mail, every 


Renee, | Ought not to. bi od the in Tak ur gratitude and praise to God. ; 
4; pl night of June Hag Trew abe a | and te ‘ Ne nity..whe rre L ime he Ware For 
busy at his when an old servant came dark ss has igned unbroken... onday.and com scated, This ia: Shel, ireelves, let os say, once orvall, that we 
| “Went in| to him and said: fance in ifty mars is on ost vere and pary againat | or suc de. 
The Yery turf regal hus “Thy mother is no more. I bring t well considered, must ¢ of intoxich its that was ever). 
| blessing ot bet darling ‘soa of Christies missions being set back ‘by any State of tid Crea 
Time pest—but long, to tell the tale Again at night he saw the star, and all cons planted at | Provideriée Journal exprémies sdiné stir} pars 
Ur cloven aly tattered ‘ that former COM) pan y. Said his sister 8 an- the law is so effectually enforced, and ; yas ta 
cog high were ped “Is my brother come!” is 20. different: from. Any = 
Bee Tithe many | ne OF sentiment is > | the: ay Dt | 
| traffic affect of this experiment, If it] least, foar » 
Her sleeping babe beth laid. | be very con- amount. of his life- 
ae | A. battle-feld it was, and is, he star was shining. siderable in the New England Stajgs. time, The. > ORF ity would 
me For serried are there, similar experiment is to be made ig“Oliio. | be over $800. .He was also.an inveterate : BW 
And against raighty foes upreared— pe 
| Gaunt hunger; pale despair. We do not see why it is not as likely’ to 8,000 
| sre succeed there as in. Maine. No one. will 
— | | York Mirror says the have 
| | Benton for the of the cal 
| work on which he is now in his 
retirement. It will form a single volume of 
«he Pleasure of Doing Good. about 800 ‘pages octavo. 
4 | ve 
mail, 11 daily except Sunday. Stockton | 
mail, 6 a. m.,daily except Monday. San Jose mai! 
a 5 r. 
| Depart mail, 4 m., daily 
| except Sunday. Stockton mail, 4 daily ex- 
. San, Jose mail, 8 a. m., daily ex- 
| Sunday. Offices 2. Mar- 
5 : | Junction New York, 3. Santa Clara. 
SACRAMENTO.—Ararvais—San Francisco 
mail, 6 A. except Mondhy. Stockton mail, 
every Monday, Wednerday and Friday at 4 
| | | Volcano mail, every Sunday at r.m. Placer- 
.. 4 | | ville and Columa mails, évery Tuesday, Thursday 
| and Saturday at 6 r..™. Auburn mail, évery 
: | Wednesday and Saturday. Georgetown mail, ev- F 
| | 
3 | gives Gshes, rivers, bays. 
Pf 
q Give ve thought, give deeda, gi elf. 
v e ve 
Give ve, tars, and give thyself. 
The more we give, 
’ The more we live. 
4 | umbus, Ohio. Ranch, Foster’s Bar, Goodyear’» Bar. 4 
| mail, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, a: 
P.M. 
4 __ Derartures—Sacramento mail, every Tweaday, 
| Thursday and Satutday, at Offices sup. 
| plied—Mormon Island, Columa. 
| 
=. 
| 4 | 
3 
and alm 
a 7 easy enough to my industry ; an 
oe a my happiness and al) my p?osperit the 4th of January last, makes the amount i Monday. Ma : 
have resulted from the change I made at of duties paid om ardent spirits in the united mail, 
yourage. It all rests, with yourself. If you kingdom, for home cogsamption, to be Chics) | & 
gr resolve to be energetic and indus-| man to surround himself with objects of in-|twenty-five millions of dollars! What an 
a trious, depend spon it you will for your| terest, to cultivate a taste for the beautiful }ocean of intoxicating drinks must have been aie—Senoma mai), every 
— eongumed ! Monday, Wednesday, Friday, at 6 p.m. | 
His sister’s angel lingered the en- | only ene person in t De ¥2—Sacramento mgil 
AS trance of the star, and said leader of | takes a newspaper, in day at | at pre 
of those who had brought the people thith. | ‘he casual acquaintances of bis early yours, of nature should be | one. in 25,000, in Rusia:one in * ms 
He ever wrote an baad, that he’ should | Prussia one in every 20,000. | 
fay to day ; it iemore Dlessed stil to as his impetuous and read her language in the, 
part our experience to others—to tell what such that he conld not leaf, written every where, in th yand| 
God has done for oar souls—to hold forth| She was taming hopef on aide, ‘front ties | apd day 7 
| the word af life to our fellow sinners, the child stretched out his poor writing master at birds, and ay am. € 
kindle in their hearts the joys andthe hopes |« Q, sister I am here ! ter despair, and could do t of yourchi 
3 | which animate ours. christian who then she tarned her beaming eyes innocent anid xt a} ence dey; Mariposa mail ev 
ts his light under a bushel—who confines and it was night; aid the star surround with Objects Wall 
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vation rather than for'Christ nod the salva-| From that hoar forth, before hie former pupil, he an- | species of idolatry, - ely 
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